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A FRENCH ARMOIRE 

AMONG the recent additions to 
the Department of Decorative 
Arts is an armoire or cabinet of the 
Lyonais School of the second half of 
the XVI century {circa 1580) which 
reflects the influence of Jean Goujon 
and is typical of numerous cabinets 
made in central and northern France 
during the latter part of the XVI cen- 
tury and the early part of the XVII 
century. 

The cabinet is constructed in two 
tiers, the upper tier slightly receding 
and surmounted by a broken pedi- 
ment. The lower tier is carried on 
a wide moulded base supported on 
flattened ball feet, and is composed 
of two carved door panels surmounted 
by a carved frieze and flanked by two 
pilasters supporting a tablet. The 
panels, framed by two series of mould- 
ings separated by a flat band, are 
decorated with medallions of oval 
form representing allegorical person- 
ages. On the left, Winter, an old 
man robed in furs; on the right 
Summer a nude woman holding a 
reaping sickle in her hand : in the 
background is a field of waving corn. 
Above the medallions is carved a 
winged woman whose body terminates 
in scrolls of foliage. The medallions 
are supported by two winged animals ; 
one with lions' head, the other with 
eagles' head, back to back. In the 
center of the pilasters is inlaid a 
placque of dark colored marble framed 
with fillets of wood, brown in color. 
The pilasters are also ornamented by 
oval medallions in which are carved 
a swan below and an eagle above. 
The consoles which surmount the pil- 
asters flank a frieze — which forms the 
face of a drawer — decorated with 
counterpoised palmettes separated in 
the center by a reclining marine di- 
vinity. 



The upper tier likewise consists 
of two panelled doors decorated with 
oval medallions in which are carved 
figures of mythological divinities: in 
one Mars and Venus; in the other 
Ceres and Mercury. Above the me- 
dallions is a lion's muzzle connecting 
garlands of fruit. The doors, which 
are panelled similarly to those below, 
are flanked by columns of slender 
proportions, engaged at the corners 
of the uprights and extending upward 
to the cornice instead of terminating 
under the architrave. For the lower 
third of their height the columns are 
carved with a conventionalized design 
of grape vines: the capitals are carved 
with two rows of acanthus leaves. 
Above the doors is a carved frieze 
decorated with beautifully modelled 
eagles and trophies of arms in high 
relief. Small consoles support the 
broken ends of the pediment. In the 
center of the frieze is inlaid a marble 
placque of a color that harmonizes 
with the dark tone of the wood. The 
sides of the cabinet are panelled and 
in the center panel of the upper tier is 
a design in colored marqueterie. 

The center of the pediment is in 
the form of a small pavillion with a 
shallow niche which contains a carved 
figure of "Diana the Huntress" The 
niche is flanked by two pilasters with 
Ionic capitals and also with chimeric 
birds forming caryatids which support 
a cornice bearing a group representing 
Neptune and a Nereide, a Mediter- 
ranean nymph. The tympans of the 
broken pediments are supported and 
decorated with winged lions whose 
tails terminate in pierced branches of 
foliage. Reclining marine divinities 
ornament the sloping angles of the 
pediment. 

The cabinet is 7' 8" in height and 
3' 8" in width — dimensions which 
have resulted in a design of graceful 
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proportions. It is constructed of wal- 
nut which has acquired, through the 
action of time, a rich patina not unlike 
the color of antique bronze. Although 
Saglio thinks that the furniture of 
this period was painted in order to 
give an enriched appearance to the 
tapestry hung rooms, no trace of 
painting remains. 

The carved decoration is marked 
by extreme refinement of design and 
executed in low relief with technical 
skill of a high order. Although wood 
and marble form rather an incongru- 
ous combination, the inlaid panels of 
dark marble add an enrichment not 
inharmonious. 

Cabinets of this family type were 
in general use during the latter part 
of the XVI century and must have 
been one of the chief objects of use 
and adornment in the houses of 
wealthy people. It varies from the 
styles usually designated as Burgund- 
ian or the school of Hugues Sambin 
of Dijon, engineer, architect and de- 
signer of furniture (whose book of 
designs was published in the year 
1572), and of the He de France school 
of Jacques Androuet Du Cerceau 
(circa 1510-1580) a famous architect 
of Paris. The former is heavier and 
more complicated in structure, the 
decoration is less restrained and the 
scale of the ornament is often too 
great for the space covered. The Du 
Cerceau type shows greater refine- 
ment, although not infrequently evi- 
dencing eccentricities in design 
strangely out of harmony with its 
architectural character. It must be 
remembered, however, that Du Cer- 
ceau's published designs were intended 
to serve as a basis for the modified 
designs of cabinet-makers whose per- 
sonal taste is responsible for some of 
the ill-considered features incorporated 
in many of the cabinets ascribed to 
his school. In general, it may be said 



that the designs of Sambin are charac- 
terized by an impression of extreme 
richness, while Du Cerceau's evidence 
more thought for grace of line and 
wealth of refined detail. 

An arbitrary classification of our 
cabinet would place it under the 
school of Du Cerceau not withstand- 
ing evidences of the influence of Jean 
Goujon by whom Du Cerceau was 
strongly influenced. In the main, 
it may be classified under the period 
style of Henry II which was the 
culmination, or rather the national- 
ization, of the transitional elements 
of design that had prevailed during 
the reign of his illustrious father 
Francis I. Deriving its inspiration 
from Italian sources, it persisted dur- 
ing the reigns of Francis II, Charles 
IX and Henry III, sons of Henry II 
and Catherine de Medici and the last 
princes of the house of Valois. In 
the early years of the reign of Henry 
IV, however, this phase of the French 
Renaissance had spent its force and 
was succeeded by a style more truly 
national in character. 

"The French people", says Saglio, 
"were never, strictly speaking, inven- 
tors, they never evolved the primary 
germ of a new style; but they had 
a marvellous gift of assimilating the 
foreign ideas with which they were 
brought in contact, and, as it were, 
recasting in the powerful crucible of 
their brain enfeebled, incomplete, or 
decadent exotic conceptions, issuing 
them anew to the world in the form 
of works instinct with vigour and 
vitality, and stamped with the grace 
and truth of proportion that are the 
distinctive characteristics of French 
taste." 

Its provenance is a distinguished 
one. At one time it formed part of 
the collection of Marie Louise d'Or- 
leans, Duchess de Berri (1695-1719) 
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and later, of M. Recappe of Paris. 
More recently it was one of the 
treasures of the famous Chabriere- 
Arles collection of Paris and Lyon, 
from which, with one remove, it 
passed to the City Art Museum. 

It was exhibited at the Exposition 
de l'union Centrale des Beaux-Arts, 
Paris, 1865 and at the Exposition 
Retrospective de Lyon, 1877. 

Illustrations of the cabinet appear 
in Geraud's Exposition Retrospective 
de Lyon 1877, plate XLV: Edmond 
Bonnaffe's he Meuble en France au 
XV le siecle, Paris 1877, page 69; 
Edouard Bajot's Encyclopedic du 
Meuble, Paris, Vol. 1, plate XV (Ar- 
moires Section). It also is illustrated 
and described by Gaston Migeon (in 
Les Arts, October 1903, page 14,) 
who writes "of absolute purity is a 
little cupboard with two tiers, and 
four folding doors, decorated with 
incrustations of marble, with the fig- 
ures of Summer and Winter, Mars 
and Venus. This, truly, is a piece 
constructed in accordance with the 
exact laws of architecture, which 
Androuet Du Cerceau would not 
have disowned. With what delicacy 
and with what charm the flower sub- 
jects have been finely carved in the 
wood, a beautiful piece of walnut of 
close and hard grain." 

Such an object, therefore, is not 
merely to be considered as the ac- 
quisition of a piece of furniture of 
fine distinction, but also as a work of 
art which reflects the civilization of 
France during one of her most lux- 
urious and brilliant periods. 

S. L. S. 

AN EXAMPLE OF SILVER- 
SMITHING OF THE 
XVI CENTURY 

It would be difficult to account for 
the marked excellence of certain work, 



if not of most work, at high water 
periods in the history of art if one 
did not take into account the various 
sources that contributed. Metalwork 
in the XV and XVI centuries enjoyed 
a golden period as a result of many 
influences. 

The incentive given to all arts 
through liberal patronage, laws, cus- 
toms, and new motives in decoration, 
had a stimulating effect on the crafts ; 
the flowering of the Renaissance 
brought about a fresh phase of art, 
not necessarily an improvement on 
the Gothic style (from some points 
of view, not so good) but different. 

The nature of these influences can 
be learned from the history of the 
times; the rise of great fami- 
lies, the power of guilds, the high 
standard of all work and its super- 
vision under laws that confiscated and 
fined for inferior materials and con- 
struction. In Paris, in the XVI 
century, the law against the employ- 
ment of base metal in orfevrerie was 
so severe that many preferred to use 
silver rivets rather than solder. There 
was a constant fluctuation, (has been 
in all times) in the form of silver 
and gold, between vessel and coinage, 
coinage and vessel according to the 
prosperity of the period, as there was 
in bronze a similar vacillation between 
statue and cannon. At one time in the 
history of France gold and silver plate 
was accepted (to put it mildly) for 
taxes and other "impositions" to be 
melted, not disposed of otherwise, 
which naturally led to the woeful loss 
of many works of art, also had the 
effect of producing new pieces and a 
great displacement of Gothic work by 
that in the style of the Renaissance. 

No material lacked interest to the 
craftsman of the Gothic and Renais- 
sance periods, a well trained man 
seemed to be able to express himself 
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